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We  recognize  that  in  a  contemporary  operational  environment  in  the  21st  century,  conven¬ 
tional  military  operations,  offensive  and  defensive,  will  be  conducted  simultaneously  with  stability 
operations.  Our  hope  is  that  [Field  Manual]  3-07  [Stability  Operations]  becomes  a  source  docu¬ 
ment  not  just  for  the  military  and  agencies  within  our  government,  but  also  nongovernmental 
agencies  with  whom  we  routinely  work. 

— General  William  S.  Wallace,  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  elevated  language  of  post-9/11  security  discourse,  and  the 
phrase  the  global  war  on  terrorism  itself,  was  bound  to  reap  both  practical  applications  and  studied 
reversals.1  Without  the  lessons  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  each  country’s  challenging  recon¬ 
struction  projects,  one  might  expect  idealist  solutions  to  this  historical  juncture.2  Only  8  short  years 
ago,  the  2002  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  (NSS  2002)  offered  just  that,  the  virtues  of 
pressing  for  freedom  and  democracy  against  a  new  breed  of  post-Cold  War  threats.3  In  now  memorable 
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language,  the  policy  document  linked  “the  great 
struggles”  of  the  20th  century  “between  liberty 
and  totalitarianism”  to  a  “single  sustainable 
model  for  national  success:  freedom,  democracy, 
and  free  enterprise.”4  Displaying  the  “black  and 
white”  worldview  of  unchallenged  power,  NSS 
2002  grouped  21st-century  nations  together  that 
“share  a  commitment  to  protecting  basic  human 
rights  and  guaranteeing  political  and  economic 
freedom,”  arguing  that  these  values  would  “assure 
their  future  prosperity.”5  Such  values,  it  noted, 
are  “right  and  true  for  every  person”  in  “every 
society,”  and,  in  turn,  “the  duty  of  protecting” 
them  “against  their  enemies”  is  the  “common 
calling  of  freedom-loving  people  across  the  globe 
and  across  the  ages” — a  role  spearheaded  by  the 
United  States  insofar  as  it  enjoyed  “unparalleled 
military  strength  and  great  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  influence.”6 


military  theorists  have  moved  beyond 
9/11  thinking  to  the  belief  that  U.S. 
forces  and  particularly  the  Army  must 
achieve  not  only  military  victories  but 
also  peace  in  postconflict  settings 


Yet  from  a  similar  appraisal  of  this  era, 
defined  by  the  idealism  of  the  2002  and  2006 
National  Security  Strategy  policy  documents, 
the  newly  released  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-07, 
Stability  Operations,  adopts  a  very  different  tone 
and  comes  to  very  different  conclusions.  Briefly, 
stability  operations  is  defined  as  the  military  sup¬ 
port  role  for  “broader  governmental  efforts”  that 
include  “various  military  missions,  tasks,  and 
activities  conducted  outside  the  United  States  in 
coordination  with  other  instruments  of  national 
power  to  maintain  or  reestablish  a  safe  and  secure 
environment,  provide  essential  governmental 


services,  emergency  infrastructure  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  humanitarian  relief.”7  Most  notably, 
the  new  field  manual  (along  with  FM  3-0, 
Operations,  and  FM  3-24,  Counterinsurgency ) 
adopts  the  unprecedented  policy  position  that 
nationbuilding  missions  will  equal  conven¬ 
tional  warfare  responsibilities,  which  means,  as 
Lieutenant  General  William  Caldwell  concludes 
in  his  prefatory  remarks  to  Stability  Operations, 
“we  must  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  other 
elements  of  national  power,  leveraging  the  full 
potential  of  our  interagency  partners”  since 
military  success  “alone  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  prevail.”8  Thus,  in  a  critical  move  that  has 
gone  largely  unnoticed  among  various  govern¬ 
ment  and  policy  communities,  this  manual 
puts  stability  operations  into  doctrine  after  its 
importance  was  recently  elevated  on  a  par  with 
offensive  and  defensive  operations  (see  FM  3-0, 
Operations,  2001,  and  Department  of  Defense 
[DOD]  Directive  3000.05,  November  2005). 9 
In  fact,  this  document  may  very  well  be  unique 
among  military  doctrinal  efforts  to  explicitly 
bridge  the  gap  between  traditionally  separated 
realms  of  security  strategy,  development,  and 
humanitarian  arenas  and  to  build  an  integrated 
initiative  that  gives  shape  to  new  U.S.  foreign 
policy  priorities  on  the  horizon.  In  these  ways, 
this  field  manual’s  security  analysis  is  decidedly 
complex,  interdisciplinary,  and,  most  interesting, 
not  military-centric. 

In  this  article,  we  attempt  to  capture  this 
shift  in  tone  and  approach  as  articulated  by  the 
new  field  manual — one  that  amounts  to  new  mili¬ 
tary  doctrine  with  implications  for  shaping  a  still 
unsettled  post-9/11  U.S.  national  security  strat¬ 
egy.  To  do  this,  we  analyze  several  key  features  of 
Stability  Operations  as  contributing  to  an  emerging 
sea  change  in  security  policy  in  light  of  lessons 
learned  in  two  increasingly  related  areas:  post¬ 
conflict  reconstruction  and  a  critically  reflexive 
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moment  in  U.S.  national  security  policy  defined  by  the  influence  of  soft  power  in  doctrinal  and  strategic 
planning.10  We  describe,  for  instance,  the  changing  nature  of  operational  environments  through  the  eyes 
of  this  document;  the  civilian  tasks  deemed  necessary  in  new  conflict  environments;  the  changing  role  of 
the  military  and  its  new  areas  of  responsibilities;  and  emergent  practices  in  the  evolution  of  postconflict 
reconstruction  military  paradigms.  At  the  core,  we  see  a  major  departure  from  9/1 1 -era  security  strategy 
(in  NSS  2002  and  NSS  2006,  among  other  documents)  in  this  manual  as  a  function  of  perspective — a 
whole-of-govemment  approach  informed  by  both  a  war-based  and  a  postconflict  vantage  point.11  We 
also  see,  as  a  product  of  this  changed  perspective,  an  increasing  convergence  of  mission  in  U.S.  national 
and  international  security  policy  objectives  and  in  interventions  more  broadly,  evident  in  the  2010  NSS. 
Most  significantly,  we  frame  Stability  Operations  as  a  document  pervaded  by  a  self-reflective  process  in 
which  a  military  institution,  in  this  case  the  U.S.  Army,  is  in  the  act  of  reimagining  itself  to  play  a  dif¬ 
ferent  role  in  international  security  and,  consequently,  adapting  to  a  transforming  identity. 

The  Changing  Shape  of  Military  Intervention 

In  framing  this  document,  it  is  essential  to  begin  with  several  ironies  in  expectations,  most  obvi¬ 
ously  that  the  military  can  and  should  spearhead  tasks  that  assume,  as  mentioned,  “military  success 
alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevail”  in  present  complex  environments.  The  impetus  for  this  shift 
indicates  how  far  military  theorists  have  moved  beyond  9/11  thinking  to  a  new  strategic  orienta¬ 
tion,  namely,  the  belief  that  U.S.  forces  and  particularly  the  Army  must  achieve  not  only  military 
victories  but  also  peace  in  postconflict  settings.  Such  an  orientation  now  includes,  first  and  foremost, 
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charging  the  Armed  Forces  with  “strengthening 
the  capacity  of  the  other  elements  of  national 
power”  and  “leveraging  the  full  potential  of  our 
interagency  partners,”  including  working  “with 
and  through”  the  community  of  nations  “to 
defeat  insurgency,  assist  fragile  states,”  and  “pro¬ 
vide  vital  humanitarian  aid  to  the  suffering.”12 
This  core  “comprehensive  approach”  to  stabil¬ 
ity  operations,  which  integrates  “the  tools  of 
statecraft  with  our  military  forces,  international 
partners,  humanitarian  organizations,  and  the 
private  sector,”  is  the  distinctive  contribution  of 
this  field  manual.13  Without  delving  too  deeply 
into  U.S.  civil-military  relations,  this  changing 
comprehensive  role  of  the  Armed  Forces  also 
raises  serious  questions  of  whether  our  expecta¬ 
tions  about  the  military  are  an  indicator  of  a 
reasoned  approach  to  a  changing  security  envi¬ 
ronment  or  symptomatic  of  institutional  vacu¬ 
ums  in  our  Federal  system,  leaving  the  military 
a  role  that  no  other  agency  can  or  will  address.14 


the  United  States  has  actually  fought 
few  conventional  wars  whereas  it 
has  conducted  hundreds  of  military 
operations  that  we  now  would  categorize 
as  stability  operations 


Aside  from  an  aggrandized  view  of  the 
ability  of  DOD  to  influence  other  government 
branches,  agencies,  and  non-U. S.  political 
and  nongovernmental  actors,  such  efforts  also 
imply  a  second,  potentially  flawed  expectation: 
notions  of  victory  discordant  with  feasible  mili¬ 
tary  objectives  and  a  new  role  for  the  Armed 
Forces  arguably  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  its  missions.  In  today’s  security  climate,  as 
Caldwell  notes,  “victory”  itself  must  “assume 
new  dimensions,”  and  we  must  “strengthen 
our  ability  to  generate  ‘soft’  power  to  promote 


participation  in  government,  spur  economic 
development,  and  address  the  root  causes  of 
conflict  among  the  disenfranchised  populations 
of  the  world” — a  recognition  that  winning  wars 
in  new  ways  creates  conditions  for  peace.15  This 
enlarged  view  of  victory  acknowledges  present 
“uncertainty  and  persistent  conflict,”  backed  up 
by  contemporary  conflict  data,  where  “the  lines 
separating  war  and  peace,  enemy  and  friend” 
are  blurred  and  where  “drivers  of  conflict  and 
instability”  combine  “with  rapid  cultural,  social, 
and  technological  change.”16  This  view  also  pre¬ 
sumes  a  complex  global  security  climate,  one  in 
which  military  success  “alone  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevail.”17  Part  of  this  shift  in  thinking 
stems  from  redefining  the  nature  of  the  threat: 
failed  states  have  replaced  “ideological  causes” 
(of  NSS  2002  and  2006)  as  the  “greatest  threat” 
to  national  security  and  the  focus  has  shifted  to 
governments  “unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
for  the  most  basic  needs  of  their  people,”  thus 
breeding  crime,  terrorism,  and  cultural  (reli¬ 
gious,  ethnic)  strife  from  “ambitious  powers.”18 
Yet  to  imagine  the  Armed  Forces  as  not  only 
capable  of  but  also  deft  at  deploying  soft  power 
would  seem  to  stretch  even  the  innovative  con¬ 
cepts  of  Stability  Operations  too  far. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  role  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  postconflict  reconstruction,  as  well  as  a 
vital  need  now  for  a  stability-oriented  compre¬ 
hensive  approach  and  unity  of  effort  among 
various  players — approaches  that  we  describe 
in  detail  below.19  Likewise,  the  emphasis  on 
postconflict  reconstruction  reflects  a  broader 
sea  change  toward  interagency  initiatives  in 
the  Federal  Government,  particularly  among 
foreign  policy  agencies  and  communities.  The 
following  initiatives  and  their  metrics  give  some 
indication  of  the  focused  energy  that  such  col¬ 
laborative  efforts  are  garnering,  including  the 
Department  of  State’s  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
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for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  (S/CRS),  its 
helpful  Post  Conflict  Reconstruction  Essential  Tasks 
Matrix  (2005),  the  Joint  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  and  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army’s  Post-Conflict  Reconstruction 
Task  Framework  (2002). 20  But  only  the  military, 
as  Caldwell  attests,  has  developed  a  detailed 
“how  to”  manual,  new  matrices,  and  best  prac¬ 
tices  for  the  colossal  interdisciplinary  nature  of 
these  reconstruction  efforts — ones  that,  given 
the  major  stability  operations  under  way  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  are  testing  even  U.S. 
military  resolve.  In  this  respect,  the  changing 
approach  of  Stability  Operations  is  a  moment  of 
reflection  and  course -correction  not  only  based 
on  reassessing  root  causes  of  conflict  and  instabil¬ 
ity,  but  also  gleaned  from  a  pragmatic  culling  of 
experientially  based  insights  for  the  purposes  of 
strategic  practice.21 

It  also  must  be  said,  however,  that  renewed 
interest  today  within  the  defense  community 
regarding  postconflict  operations  is  also  revi¬ 
talizing  an  older  available  role  that  the  U.S. 
military  has  played  historically  in  conflict  set¬ 
tings.  “Contrary  to  popular  belief,”  as  Stability 
Operations  begins,  “the  military  history  of  the 
United  States  is  one  characterized  by  stability 
operations,  interrupted  by  distinct  episodes  of 
major  combat  of  the  United  States.”22  In  its  short 
history,  the  manual  authors  are  quick  to  note 
that  the  United  States  has  actually  fought  few 
conventional  wars  (the  American  Revolution, 
arguably  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom ),  the  typical 
wars  “for  which  the  military  traditionally  pre¬ 
pared,”  whereas  it  has  conducted  hundreds  of 
military  operations  that  we  now  would  catego¬ 
rize  as  stability  operations.23  The  stability  stance 
underlying  the  new  field  manual,  then,  draws 
upon  an  enduring  role  that  U.S.  forces  have 
played  in  conflict  settings  to  ensure  “the  safety 
and  security  of  the  local  populace,  assisting  with 


reconstruction,  and  providing  basic  sustenance 
and  public  services.”24  But  the  manual  also  goes 
significantly  further  in  derogating  its  own  role  to 
one  of  support  of  civilian  agencies  responsible 
for  leading  postreconstruction  initiatives — an 
unusual  formulation  of  the  military’s  role  that 
we  take  up  in  the  last  section  of  this  article. 

Thus,  one  additional  irony  of  expectations 
evident  in  Stability  Operations  emerges  as  the 
authors  try  to  think  well  beyond  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq  about  “America’s  future  abroad,”  one 
“unlikely  to  resemble”  today’s  conflicts,  as 
Caldwell  notes,  “where  we  grapple  with  the  bur¬ 
den  of  nation-building  under  fire.”25  In  keeping 
with  the  de-centering  of  the  traditional  military 
role  and  mission,  Stability  Operations  imagines 
a  strategic  future  defined  by  collaborative  and 
multilateral  efforts  that  take  on,  at  once,  coun¬ 
terinsurgency,  state  vulnerability  and  failure, 
humanitarian  aid,  and  development.26  If  this 
distinctive  comprehensive  approach  integrates 
military  and  statecraft  instruments,  while  devel¬ 
oping  international,  humanitarian,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  private  sector  partnerships,27  the  field 
manual  is  also  defined  at  a  less  tangible  level 
by  “humility,”  as  Michele  Flournoy  and  Shawn 
Brimley  astutely  declare  in  their  foreword  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  Press  edition.  Flournoy 
and  Brimley  note  that  the  manual  accepts  that 
“U.S.  combat  power  alone  cannot,  in  the  end, 
produce  lasting  political  change  and  enduring 
stability.”28  In  many  respects,  such  a  sentiment 
attests  to  the  evolving  nature  of  armed  conflict 
today  as  well  as  the  trial-by-fire  role  the  United 
States  has  played  over  the  last  two  decades  in  its 
involvement  in  seven  major  postconflict  recon¬ 
struction  and  stabilization  operations  (Somalia, 
Haiti,  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Liberia,  Afghanistan,  and 
Iraq)  with  varying  results.  But  it  also  attests  to  a 
change  in  posture  on  the  part  of  the  military  with 
respect  to  the  traditional  objectives  of  security. 
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Postconflict  Reconstruction  and 
Redefining  the  Role  of  Security 

Today’s  renewed  interest  in  postconflict 
reconstruction  is  defined  by  five  insights  estab¬ 
lished  by  scholars  and  practitioners  in  the  field 
to  describe  the  evolution  of  armed  conflict  and 
its  response.  First,  most  post-Cold  War  con¬ 
flicts  are  no  longer  conventional  interstate 
wars  but  intrastate  low- intensity  conflicts  in 
which  security  objectives  are  inseparable  from 
multipronged  stability  and  reconstruction  mis¬ 
sions.  Second,  the  root  causes  of  conflict  have 
shifted  from  power  struggles  between  states  to 
the  impacts  of  fragile  or  failing  states  on  societ¬ 
ies  and  regions.  These  conflicts  then  become 
at  once  humanitarian  crises  and  national  and 
international  security  concerns,  as  new  kinds 
of  actors  and  networks  (insurgent,  terrorist, 
organized  crime)  vie  for  power  and  increase 
regional  anarchy.  Third,  governments  and 
multilateral  institutions  that  once  avoided 
nationbuilding  are  now  extending  their  insti¬ 
tutional  capacities  into  this  area  at  the  military 
and  civilian  levels,  including  refining  intel¬ 
lectual  models  and  frameworks  for  such  mis¬ 
sions.  Fourth,  there  is  broad  realization  of  the 
complex  and  necessary  interagency  nature  of 
stability  and  reconstruction  projects,  defined 
by  what  some  term  the  four  functions  or  pil¬ 
lars  of  reconstruction:  security/public  safety, 
justice/reconciliation,  governance/public  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  economic/social  progress.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  while  there  is 
broad  recognition  of  the  complexity  of  today’s 
conflicts  and  the  multiple  sectors  necessary  for 
their  amelioration,  well-worn  paths  for  success 
are  less  than  forthcoming.  Fifth,  states  and 
multilateral  institutions  are  devoting  increas¬ 
ing  percentages  of  their  aid  budgets  to  stabili¬ 
zation,  peace,  and  postconflict  efforts:  a  1998 
World  Bank  study,  for  instance,  showed  that 


its  lending  to  postconflict  societies  increased 
by  800  percent  since  1980  and  that  postcon¬ 
flict  assistance  is  between  20  and  25  percent 
of  total  current  lending  (the  World  Bank  lent 
$18.5  billion  in  2003). 29 

If  a  core  tension  in  the  changing  conflict 
environment  is  the  nature  of  the  role  the  military 
is  poised  to  play,  then  a  further  complexity  is  the 
status  of  security  in  the  formula  for  postconflict 
success — an  issue  that  often  involves  transition¬ 
ing  from  conflict  to  postconflict  functions.30  At 
the  heart  of  this  issue  is  the  relative  decrease  in 
military  authority  and  expertise  in  postconflict  set¬ 
tings  and  the  increasing  importance,  even  aggran¬ 
dizement,  of  security  as  a  priority  in  practice,  even 
by  nontraditional  agents  and  actors.  In  one  view 
among  the  many  academic  and  policy  discussions 
of  the  various  pillars  of  stability  operations  in 
the  postconflict  literature,  the  security  element 
is  simply  equated  with  other  tasks  and  functions. 
Yet,  as  Scott  Fiel  has  importantly  argued,  conflict 
and  postconflict  situations  have  “by  definition  at 
their  core”  a  “significant  security  vacuum  that  is 
often  the  proximate  cause  for  external  interven¬ 
tion.”31  As  Fiel  notes,  if  regional  or  domestic  secu¬ 
rity  forces  and  institutions  could  provide  security, 
or  if  their  security  processes  were  compliant  with 
cunent  and  accepted  norms  (eschewing  corrup¬ 
tion),  there  would  be  little  need  for  military  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  first  place.  In  fact,  Fiel  argues  that 
the  “absence  of  physical  human  security”  is  what 
“differentiates  postconflict  interventions”  from 
those  efforts  “conducted  solely  for  humanitarian 
reasons”  (for  example,  natural  disasters) — though, 
obviously,  postconflict  environments  have  critical 
humanitarian  components.32 

Postconflict  capacity-building  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  sectors  of  governance,  economic  progress, 
and  civil  and  justice  institutions,  all  of  which  are 
intertwined,  requires  security  as  a  fundamental 
prerequisite  for  success.  The  importance  of  the 
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“provision  of  collective  and  individual  security 
to  the  citizenry  and  to  the  assistors”  remains  “the 
foundation  on  which  progress  in  the  other  issue 
areas  rests,”  Fiel  notes.33  This  priority  remains 
evident  in  ongoing  debates,  for  instance,  about 
the  protracted  nature  of  stabilization  efforts  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  which  many  experts  sim¬ 
ply  attribute  to  lack  of  security — the  inability 
to  secure  the  environment,  which  then  disables 
other  institutions  and  initiatives  from  taking  firm 
root.  But  the  security  priority  is  also  demonstrated 
in  unexpected  ways  and  by  nonmilitary  and  non- 
conventional  actors  in  conflict  zones.  Logistics 
experts  at  the  World  Food  Program,  for  instance, 
will  not  place  humanitarian  personnel  on-site  if 
certain  security  provisions  remain  unmet  because 
they  know  from  experience  that  it  will  not  only 
imperil  staff  but  risk  the  effectiveness  of  their 
initiatives  and  programs  as  well.34  The  elemental 
role  of  security  is  also  clear  in  the  strategic  tar¬ 
gets  of  nonconventional  actors.  A  cornerstone 
of  irregular  warfare  strategy  is  to  transform  civil¬ 
ian  spaces,  including  aid  launching  areas,  into 
battlefields  with  high  civilian  casualties  so  as  to 
politicize  aid  and  reconstruction  along  with  mili¬ 
tary  efforts,  all  of  which  belies  identified  core  pres¬ 
sure  points  of  a  society.  In  this  respect,  contem¬ 
plating  security  in  postconflict  settings  requires 
nonformulaic  and  context-specific  approaches 
to  a  given  setting.  But  it  also  requires  grappling 
with  the  tensions  between  the  relative  decrease 
in  military  authority  in  these  settings  and  the 
increasing  importance  of  security,  even  among 
nontraditional  agents  and  actors.  Recognizing 
the  primary  role  of  security  also  enables  clarifica¬ 
tion  about  what  constitutes  security  in  conflict 
and  postconflict  settings,  which  may  otherwise 
amount  to  one  of  the  more  politically  contentious 
processes  in  nationbuilding. 

Stability  Operations  addresses  not  only  these 
critical  aspects  of  postconflict  security,  but  also, 


in  its  interagency  emphasis,  how  these  priorities 
rest  at  the  nexus  of  policy  and  political  tensions, 
especially  involving  areas  of  responsibility.  In 
cases  of  transitioning  a  conflict  to  a  postcon¬ 
flict  situation  involving  specialized  agencies,  for 
instance,  turf  wars  may  result  from  fights  over 
resources,  especially  where  agency  leadership 
and  facilitation  are  calibrated  to  budget  deci¬ 
sions  or  broader  parameters  of  authority  for 
planning  efforts.35  An  indication  of  systemic 
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administrative  and  budgetary  challenges  of 
this  kind  can  be  seen  in  the  S/CRS,  which  is 
designed  to  take  a  lead  role  in  coordinating 
postconflict  institutions  and  personnel-building 
processes.  The  location  of  S/CRS  in  the  State 
Department  not  only  ensured  integration  with 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives,  but  also  pro¬ 
vided  an  interagency  office  to  join  capabilities 
across  civilian  and  military  worlds  and  efforts.36 
Coordinator  Ambassador  Carlos  Pascual 
explained  the  S/CRS  role  in  2006,  including 
its  limitations:  “After  the  major  conflict  issues 
are  over,  we  stand  down,  and  then  we  have  to 
learn  it  all  over  again  .  . .  too  often,  we  not  only 
relearn  the  positive  things,  but  we  also  repeat 
the  mistakes”  because  “we  haven’t  had  the  peo¬ 
ple  prepared,  trained,  and  exercised  to  be  able 
to  engage  in  these  activities.”37  Equally  impor¬ 
tant,  budgets  for  these  programs  are  secured 
from  DOD  transfers,  according  to  Section  1207 
of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
including  $100  million  per  year  in  2006,  2007, 
and  renewed  in  2008.  This  also  included  the 
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Office  of  the  President’s  2009  DOD  budget  of 
$200  million  to  continue  support  for  operations 
transferred  under  Section  1207  (in  Lebanon, 
Haiti,  Yemen,  Colombia,  Nepal,  Sri  Lanka, 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Trans-Sahara),  which 
integrate  security,  development,  and  gover¬ 
nance  in  critical  areas  where  immediate  action 
can  tip  the  balance  toward  peace.  Though  polit¬ 
ical  processes,  including  budget  disbursement, 
have  not  yet  been  challenged  or  changed,38  the 
interagency  emphasis  of  the  Stability  Operations 
manual  represents  a  critical  shift  in  negotiating 
agency  relations  and  responsibility  before  teams 
arrive  in  the  conflict  or  postconflict  zone. 

In  the  meantime,  FM  3-07  serves  as  a  guide¬ 
book  for  Army  leadership  and  officers,  a  means 
to  collaborate  with  and  assist  other  U.S.  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  brass  tacks  of  postconflict  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  a  self-deprecating  admission  that  military 
involvement  is  a  necessary  but  insufficient  fac¬ 
tor  for  success  in  postconflict  reconstruction,39 
and  a  concrete  instance  in  the  transformation  of 
strategic  thought  that  is  shaping,  at  once,  grand 
strategy  and  intergovernmental  policy. 

Elevating  Stability  Operations  into 
Strategic  Defense  Policy 

Stability  Operations  details  the  Army’s  new 
approach  most  directly  in  its  second  chapter, 
which  defines  stability  operations  on  par  with 
offensive  and  defensive  operations  within  an 
overarching  “full-spectrum  operations”  frame¬ 
work.40  Full-spectrum  operations  emerged  in 
the  1990s  as  an  inclusive  way  to  envision  the 
range  and  variable  nature  of  the  conflict  spec¬ 
trum  and  military  operations  in  them  (offense, 
defense,  and  stability  efforts)  in  post-Cold  War 
conflicts.41  Prior  to  this  flexible  approach,  mili¬ 
tary  actions  were  viewed  along  three  bifurcated 
categories  of  operations:  offensive  (an  assault 
on  an  enemy  position),  defensive  (blocking 


an  enemy  force  from  a  strategic  piece  of  ter¬ 
rain),  and  deterrent  (massing  troop  formations 
for  strategic  posture).  Given  rapidly  changing 
and  insecure  conflict  and  postconflict  zones 
and  the  increasing  use  of  asymmetric  warfare 
tactics,  this  linear  vision  of  warfare  changed. 
Full-spectrum  operations  embrace  the  “continu¬ 
ous,  simultaneous  U.S.  combinations  of  offen¬ 
sive,  defensive,  and  stability  tasks”  through  the 
application  of  “mutually  supporting  lethal  and 
nonlethal  capabilities  of  Army  forces.”42 

Unlike  bifurcated  approaches  of  the  last 
century,  full-spectrum  operations  accommo¬ 
date  the  ways  in  which  the  Army  anticipates  a 
flexible,  changing,  and  wide-ranging  role  for  its 
forces,  from  low-intensity  conflicts  such  as  those 
in  Bosnia  to  more  high- intensity  combat  as  in 
both  the  Gulf  War  of  1991  and  the  invasion  of 
Iraq  in  2003.  Moreover,  the  notion  that  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  may  conduct  a  “simultaneous  combi¬ 
nation”  of  offensive,  defensive,  and  stabilization 
tasks  captures  the  essence  of  full-spectrum  opera¬ 
tions  that  are  designed  to  apply  all  available  mili¬ 
tary  resources  in  a  contingent  fashion,  specific 
to  a  given  situation,  and  factoring  in  echelon, 
time,  and  location — all  with  the  understanding 
that  no  one  single  tactic  is  more  important  than 
another.  It  is  the  “simultaneous  combinations  of 
the  elements,  constantly  adapted  to  the  dynamic 
conditions  of  the  operational  environment”  that 
is  “key  to  successful  operations.”43 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
despite  this  new,  holistic  approach  to  military 
operations  that  implicitly  values  stabilization 
operations,  these  endeavors  were  viewed,  until 
recently,  as  a  marginal  category  of  operations 
compared  to  institutionally  favored  offensive 
methods  employed  in  traditional  high-intensity, 
conventional  warfare.  The  predecessor  to  Stability 
Operations,  for  instance,  published  just  1  month 
before  the  U.S. -led  invasion  of  Iraq  in  February 
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2003,  positioned  stability  operations  as  a  discrete 
action  alongside  offensive,  defensive,  and  civil 
support  operations.  In  the  aftermath  of  recent 
experiences,  including  U.S.  and  coalition  inter¬ 
ventions  in  Iraq,  the  Army  manual  makes  a  delib¬ 
erate  effort  to  highlight  the  elevated  significance 
of  stability  operations  and  to  integrate  this  oper¬ 
ation  with  existing  ones.  As  Stability  Operations 
points  out,  “no  single  element  is  more  important 
than  another”  and  “simultaneous  combinations  of 
the  elements,  constantly  adapted  to  the  dynamic 
conditions  of  the  operational  environment,  are 
key  to  successful  operations.”44  Not  only  does  this 
change  incorporate  the  “state-building  under  fire” 
approach  that  the  U.S.  Amry  and  Marine  Corps 
have  used  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  for  the  last 
several  years,  but  it  also  represents  a  significant 
departure  from  the  last  Army  manual.45 

Thinking  from  a  full-spectrum  operations 
approach  maximizes  opportunities  in  the  com¬ 
bat  phase  to  leverage  for  future  stabilization 
and  reconstruction  initiatives — the  collapse  of 
organized  resistance  as  in  the  offensive  phase  of 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  in  2003,  for  instance. 
The  traditional  hallmarks  of  combat  opera¬ 
tions  are  “speed,  surprise,  and  shock,”  where 
the  force  that  is  “better  able  to  leverage  these 
effects  defeats  its  opponent  quickly  and  incurs 
fewer  losses.”46  Viewed  in  this  light,  traditional 
combat  operations  can  pave  the  way  for  stabil¬ 
ity  operations  that,  in  turn,  use  the  “coercive 
and  constructive  capabilities  of  the  military 
force  to  establish  a  safe  and  secure  environ¬ 
ment;  facilitate  reconciliation  among  local  or 
regional  adversaries;  establish  political,  legal, 
social,  and  economic  institutions;  and  facilitate 
the  transition  of  responsibility  to  a  legitimate 
civil  authority.”47  In  effect,  military  forces  “set 
the  conditions”  to  “enable  the  actions  of  the 
other  instruments  of  national  power  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  achieving  the  broad  goals  of  conflict 


transformation.”48  In  this  process,  “providing 
security  and  control”  not  only  “stabilizes  the 
area  of  operations”  but  also  provides  “a  founda¬ 
tion  for  transitioning  to  civilian  control  and, 
eventually,  to  the  host  nation,”49  or  supports  the 
efforts  of  a  transitional  civil  or  military  author¬ 
ity  when  no  legitimate  government  exists.  It 
is  in  this  role  that  military  forces — when  no 
authorities  exist — may  also  provide  for  the  basic 
needs  of  the  local  populace  until  a  civil  author¬ 
ity  can  provide  those  services. 

The  operational  “surge”  of  troops  into  Iraq 
under  General  David  Petraeus  in  2007  is  a  useful 
example  for  considering  the  integrated  combina¬ 
tion  of  offensive,  defensive,  and  stability  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  full-spectrum  concept.  In  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  new  canon,  Army  units  employ 
a  combination  of  offensive,  defensive,  and  sta¬ 
bility  tasks  weighted  appropriately  to  the  nature 
of  the  environment  in  which  they  operate.  In 
the  months  leading  up  to  the  bombing  of  the 
al-Askari  mosque  in  Samarra,  Iraq,  in  February 
2006,  for  instance,  U.S.  forces  had  been  largely 
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conducting  limited  offensive  operations  while 
focusing  mainly  on  defensive  operations  (such  as 
protecting  polling  sites  during  national  elections 
and  securing  key  infrastructure)  and  stability 
operations  (training  Iraqi  security  forces,  support¬ 
ing  governance,  and  restoring  essential  services). 
However,  in  the  weeks  and  months  following  the 
attack,  fierce  Shia  and  Sunni  sectarian  violence 
greatly  increased  the  complexity  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  challenges  that  were  posed  by  elements  of 
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al  Qaeda  and  Iranian-backed  militias  operat¬ 
ing  within  Iraq.  While  this  eventually  led  to  a 
major  increase  in  troop  levels,  most  significant 
was  the  changed  nature  of  U.S.  operations  in 
relation  to  the  current  circumstances.  Instead  of 
units  conducting  mounted  patrols  in  Humvees, 
based  out  of  large,  well-fortified  camps  (defensive 
in  nature),  the  new  approach  involved  troops 
operating  semi-permanently  within  the  popu¬ 
lace  (more  offensive  in  nature).  By  establishing  a 
lasting  presence  on  the  ground,  U.S.  forces  have 
successfully  denied  insurgents  and  sectarian  ele¬ 
ments  the  ability  to  influence  the  populace.50 

The  full-spectrum  operations  approach, 
thus,  adds  to — if  it  does  not  entirely  modify — 
traditional  definitions  of  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  operations  or  “employing  the  lethal  effects 
of  combat  power  against  an  enemy  force.”51  If 
offensive  operations  are  “the  most  direct  and 
sure  means  of  seizing,  retaining,  and  exploiting” 
the  tone  and  pace  of  combat  in  a  campaign,  and 
if  they  “compel  the  enemy  to  react,”  thereby 
exposing  “weaknesses  that  the  attacking  force 
can  then  exploit,”  the  full-spectrum  approach 
deals  with  the  gaps  in  offense,  when  offensive 
moves  cannot  deal  effectively  with  an  “adaptive 
enemy.”52  The  same  is  true  in  defensive  opera¬ 
tions.  While  these  are  traditionally  designed 
to  “counter  the  offensive  actions  of  enemy  or 
adversary  forces,  destroying  as  much  of  the 
attacking  enemy  as  possible,”  defensive  moves 
can  also  be  used  strategically  “to  preserve  con¬ 
trol  over  land,  resources,  and  populations,  retain 
terrain,  guard  populations,  and  protect  critical 
capabilities  and  resources,  or  even  gain  time 
through  economy  of  force  so  offensive  and  sta¬ 
bility  tasks  can  be  executed  elsewhere.”53 

Stabilization  operations  thus  exemplify  the 
full-spectrum  concept,  as  these  missions  typi¬ 
cally  demand  a  mix  of  humanitarian  develop¬ 
ment,  offensive  counterinsurgency  efforts,  and 


defensive  protection  of  civilians  and  key  infra¬ 
structure.  Two  concepts — reconstruction  and 
stabilization — comprise  the  emphasis  of  these 
operations.  Reconstruction,  as  the  new  field  man¬ 
ual  notes,  is  “the  process  of  rebuilding  degraded, 
damaged,  or  destroyed  political,  socioeconomic, 
and  physical  infrastructure  of  a  country  or  ter¬ 
ritory  to  create  the  foundation  for  long-term 
development.”54  Stabilization  is  “the  process  by 
which  underlying  tensions  that  might  lead  to 
resurgence  in  violence  and  a  breakdown  in  law 
and  order  are  managed  and  reduced,  while  efforts 
are  made  to  support  preconditions  for  success¬ 
ful  long-term  development.”55  Stability  opera¬ 
tions  are  thus  a  distinctive  contemporary  form 
of  military  operational  response  that  embody,  at 
once,  the  contingent,  full-spectrum  approach 
to  conflict  and  the  recognition,  as  mentioned, 
that  military  measures  are  insufficient  to  stabi¬ 
lize  conflict  and  postconflict  societies.  Moreover, 
this  integrated  thinking  at  the  operations  phase 
has  an  impact  on  the  overall  posture  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  that  has  “shifted  from  direct  mili¬ 
tary  action  towards  new  capabilities  to  shape  the 
security  environment  in  ways  that  obviate  the 
need  for  military  intervention  in  the  future,”  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates  notes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  “need  to  work  with  and  through  local 
governments  to  avoid  the  next  insurgency,  to 
rescue  the  next  failing  state,  or  to  head  off  the 
next  humanitarian  disaster.”56 

A  similar  operational  shift  to  full-spec¬ 
trum  approaches  and  stability  and  recon¬ 
struction  efforts  is  currently  occurring  in 
Afghanistan.  Such  a  shift  was  initially  evident 
in  the  Secretary’s  analysis  of  strategic  limits  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee:  “It  is  also  clear  that  we  have  not 
had  enough  troops  to  provide  a  baseline  level  of 
security  in  some  of  the  most  dangerous  areas — a 
vacuum  that  increasingly  has  been  filled  by  the 
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Taliban.”57  To  date,  President  Barack  Obama 
has  increased  both  troop  levels  and  the  number 
of  State  Department  civilians  in  Afghanistan.58 
Both  Generals  Stanley  McChrystal  and  David 
Petraeus,  likewise,  integrated  these  approaches 
to  counterinsurgency  strategy,  prioritizing  the 
protection  of  civilians  and  soft  power  initiatives 
of  winning  hearts  and  minds  above  offensive 
operations,  as  the  situation  requires.  Yet  while 
the  troop  increase  and  these  innovative  meth¬ 
ods  are  designed  to  turn  around  a  deteriorating 
security  situation,  the  civil-military  imbalance 
in  stabilization  operations  remains  clear. 

Role  Ambiguity:  Civil-military 
Relations  in  Stability  Operations 

If  the  long-established  normative  approach 
to  civil-military  relations  in  the  United  States 
is  one  of  calculated  separation,  the  new  field 
manual  implies  practical  and  logistical  overlap 
in  tasks  and  responsibilities.  Following  its  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  military’s  supporting  role  to  S/CRS 
and  its  essential  tasks  for  postconflict  recon¬ 
struction,  Stability  Operations  describes  the  many 
responsibilities  that  the  military  would  assume  in 
stabilization  missions.  According  to  the  manual, 
the  Army  views  its  stabilization  responsibilities  in 
three  categories:  tasks  for  which  military  forces 
retain  primary  responsibility,  tasks  for  which 
civilian  agencies  or  organizations  likely  retain 
responsibility  but  military  forces  are  prepared  to 
execute,  and  tasks  for  which  civilian  agencies 
or  organizations  retain  primary  responsibility.59 
Generally  speaking,  the  military  mindset  typi¬ 
cally  errs  on  the  side  of  caution  by  overestimating 
the  threat  or  task  at  hand  due  to  the  unaccept¬ 
able  security  consequences  of  a  miscalculation.60 
This  should  give  indication  that  the  U.S.  Amry 
will  continue  to  think  conservatively  as  an  orga¬ 
nization  by  preparing  to  carry  the  bulk  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  stability  operations,  if  necessary. 


Stability  Operations  describes  at  some  length 
what  military  forces  do  to  properly  execute  these 
tasks,  yet  it  only  addresses  the  first  two,  those 
“essential  tasks  for  which  military  forces  retain 
primary  responsibility”  or  “must  be  prepared  to 
execute.”61  Tasks  with  a  security  component, 
such  as  enforcing  ceasefires,  disarming  belliger¬ 
ents,  and  training  host-nation  security  forces, 
fall  into  the  first  category  where  the  military  has 
the  highest  expectation  of  responsibility,  whereas 
tasks  such  as  providing  support  and  resources  to 
restore  essential  services,  assisting  in  local  gov¬ 
ernance  support,  or  implementing  public  works 
projects  for  economic  development  are  often 
shared  civil-military  responsibilities. 

The  absence  of  a  discussion  on  how  shared 
civilian  and  military  responsibilities  will  be 
resolved  over  time  leaves  behind  a  grey  area 
in  interagency  expectations  on  the  ground. 
To  an  extent,  this  ambiguity  allows  a  degree  of 
flexibility  for  military  commanders  and  civil¬ 
ian  leaders  to  organize  themselves  in  a  man¬ 
ner  appropriate  to  the  situation.  In  fact,  this 
flexibility  is  critical  given  the  need  to  achieve 
tangible  results  quickly  in  postconflict  environ¬ 
ments.  Organizational  constraints  and  unneces¬ 
sary  layers  of  interagency  bureaucracy  can  often 
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hinder  progress  and  perhaps  become  counter¬ 
productive,  potentially  leading  to  increased 
host-nation  grievances  and  greater  instability. 

However,  this  grey  area  of  shared  respon¬ 
sibility  between  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
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agencies  drives  to  the  heart  of  the  ongoing 
debate:  the  appropriateness  of  the  military 
role  in  conducting  tasks  for  which  civilians  are 
better  suited  or  prepared  to  execute  and  calls 
for  additional  civilian  capabilities  to  perform 
nationbuilding  tasks.  Surely,  some  tasks  such 
as  humanitarian  assistance  and  medical  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  carried  out  by  the  military  exclu¬ 
sively  at  the  outset  of  any  intervention.  While 
the  new  field  manual  stresses  the  importance 
of  transferring  responsibilities  from  military 
forces  to  host-nation  forces  or  government 
agencies,  it  remains  unclear  as  to  if,  how,  or 
when  responsibilities  will  transfer  from  military 
forces  to  U.S.  Government  civilian  agencies 
or  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs)  in 
the  interim.  At  the  very  least,  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  in  Stability  Operations  of  the  organization 
responsible  (most  likely  S/CRS)  for  deciding 
the  transfer  of  stability  responsibilities  between 
military  and  civilian  agencies  would  be  benefi¬ 
cial  in  providing  better  clarity,  accountability, 
and  planning  guidance.  A  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  might  entail  the  development  of  a  “sliding- 
scale”  guide  by  S/CRS,  for  instance,  outlining 
the  transfer  of  responsibilities  from  military  to 
civilian  as  key  objectives  are  met  and  as  inter¬ 
governmental  capacities  allow.  Such  a  planning 
tool  would  provide  direction,  clarify  roles,  and 
retain  the  necessary  flexibility  for  responsive 
adaptation  to  conditions  on  the  ground. 

Nonetheless,  this  issue  holds  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  principal-agent  challenges  and  tensions 
between  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense, 
compounded  by  a  cunent  and  contentious  fund¬ 
ing  mechanism  for  foreign  assistance  in  stabili¬ 
zation  efforts  in  failed  or  failing  states.  Such  a 
mechanism,  as  mentioned,  allows  DOD  author¬ 
ity  to  transfer  funds  to  State  for  postconflict 
reconstruction  activities.62  Undoubtedly,  this  is 
a  short-term  solution  to  the  larger  administrative 


challenge  of  finding  an  appropriate  allocation  of 
resources  between  them.  Transforming  two  major 
U.S.  agencies  while  conducting  two  decisive  yet 
very  different  stabilization  missions  overseas  is 
no  easy  task.  Even  so,  DOD  cunently  possesses 
the  greater  share  of  human  and  physical  capi¬ 
tal  to  sustain  ongoing  stabilization  operations, 
despite  the  fact  that  State  is  the  more  appropriate 
institution  for  certain  functions  of  state-building. 
While  the  transfer  authority  is  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  support  for  an  underresourced  S/CRS  and 
sustain  current  missions  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
this  is  an  inappropriate  funding  mechanism  that 
is  surely  not  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  a  whole-of- 
govemment  approach  to  postconflict  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Simply  put,  if  S/CRS  is  statutorily  respon¬ 
sible  for  coordinating  the  interagency  efforts  in 
stability  operations,  it  should  control  the  funding 
stream  for  these  missions,  not  DOD. 

Unity  of  Effort:  Extending  the 
Concept  Beyond  the  U.S.  Government 

Coordination  of  postconflict  reconstruc¬ 
tion  efforts  across  the  U.S.  Government  is 
arguably  more  problematic  than  any  indi¬ 
vidual  postconflict  reconstruction  task.  While 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State  play 
significant  roles  in  stabilization  operations, 
other  agencies  such  as  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  Department 
of  Justice  emerge  as  key  players  as  conditions 
improve,  along  with  a  myriad  of  NGOs  and 
international  partners.  The  Clinton,  Bush,  and 
now  the  Obama  administrations  have  clearly 
struggled  with  finding  an  appropriate  solution 
to  interagency  coordination,  reflected  in  the 
sundry  organizational  models  implemented 
between  the  country  team  model  of  an  ambas¬ 
sador  and  military  commander  (for  example, 
two  chains  of  authority)  in  the  Balkans  and  the 
Coalition  Provisional  Authority  in  Iraq.63  This 
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ongoing  challenge  ultimately  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  S/CRS  to  function  as  the  lead  coordina¬ 
tor  of  all  U.S.  Government  efforts  in  stability 
operations,  including  those  of  DOD. 

The  new  Stability  Operations  emphasizes 
explaining  the  concept  of  unity  of  effort  between 
the  military  and  other  U.S.  Government  civilian 
agencies.  This  runs  counter  to  well-established 
theoretical  propositions  on  civil-military  integra¬ 
tion  claiming  that:  ( 1 )  “military  doctrines  tend  to 
be  poorly  integrated  with  the  political  aspects  of 
grand  strategy”  in  order  to  reduce  uncertainties  of 
combat  and  increase  independence  from  civilian 
authority,  and  (2)  “civilians  and  soldiers  tend  to 
know  too  little  about  each  other’s  affairs”  due  to 
functional  specialization.64  But  in  fact,  the  manual 
explicitly  names  S/CRS  as  the  lead  coordinator 
of  all  U.S.  Government  efforts  in  stability  opera¬ 
tions  and  emphasizes  its  central  role  in  the  inter¬ 
agency  effort  throughout  the  document.65  Since  its 
inception  in  2004,  S/CRS  has  focused  its  efforts 
on  developing  interagency  planning  mechanisms 
and  essential  tasks  to  ensure  unity  of  effort.66 

One  benefit  of  this  strong  emphasis  is  the 
clarification  of  military  goals  as  they  fit  within 
the  more  broadly  defined  interagency  goals  and 
ultimately  the  national  security  strategy.  Stability 
Operations,  in  fact,  devotes  an  entire  chapter 
to  explaining  the  interagency  planning  mecha¬ 
nisms,  the  military’s  role  within  the  S/CRS 
planning  framework,  and  the  essential  post- 
conflict  reconstruction  tasks  aligned  along  the 
five  stability  sectors:  security,  justice  and  recon¬ 
ciliation,  humanitarian  and  social  well-being, 
governance  and  participation,  and  economic 
stabilization  and  infrastructure.67  Impressively, 
it  provides  in-depth  explanation  of  the  five 
stability  sectors  and  associated  military  tasks, 
including  useful  descriptions  of  what  each  sec¬ 
tor  entails  and  demands,  the  appropriate  role 
of  the  military  operating  in  these  sectors,  and 


why  each  is  important  to  achieving  the  desired 
endstate.68  At  least  on  paper,  the  contents  of 
this  new  field  manual  provide  clear  evidence  of 
increased  civil-military  integration  and  motiva¬ 
tion  of  Soldiers  and  U.S.  Government  civilians 
toward  a  mutual  understanding  of  roles  in  a  rap¬ 
idly  changing  security  environment. 

But  while  this  document  is  indicative  of 
government-wide  institutional  learning  from 
several  hard-fought  campaigns,  it  falls  short  in 
recognizing  that  today’s  security  environment 
requires  a  unity  of  effort  on  an  international  level 
as  well.  History  suggests  that  multilateral,  coali¬ 
tion-style  efforts  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the 
long  run  when  they  are  viewed  as  legitimate  by 
the  host  nation  and  throughout  the  international 
community.69  In  this  respect,  unity  of  effort  is 
paramount  to  an  effective  U.S.  stability  opera¬ 
tions  campaign.  Thus,  unity  is  needed  not  only 
at  the  national  level,  but  also  at  the  international 
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level,  as  explained  by  Ashraf  Ghani  and  Clare 
Lockhart  in  their  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  collective  power  in  Fixing  Failed  States.70  The 
“need  for  effective,  dynamic  international  orga¬ 
nizations”  comprised  of  multidisciplinary  special¬ 
ists  from  the  security,  developmental,  and  politi¬ 
cal  domains  is  critical,  not  the  least  because  such 
international  teams  “play  an  invaluable  role  in 
bringing  focus  and  unity  to  the  task.”71 

Equally  important  is  an  understanding  of 
how  the  U.S.  Government  will  integrate  its 
efforts  into  a  multilateral  operation.  DOD  and 
State  have  well-established  relationships  with 
their  military  and  diplomatic  counterparts, 
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as  represented  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  headquarters  in  Kabul, 
Afghanistan,  and  the  former  Multi-National 
Forces-Iraq  headquarters.  While  all  missions 
are  unique  and  require  nuanced  approaches  to 
achieve  success,  surely  there  are  some  common 
principles  to  ensure  unity  of  effort  among  inter¬ 
national  partners.  Stability  Operations  provides 
less  than  two  pages  of  description  of  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  Nations  (UN)  and  NATO 
in  Annex  A.72  Unfortunately,  these  sections 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  courtesy  note  that 
coordination  with  the  UN  remains  within  the 
State  Department  and  the  U.S.  military  might 
work  with  or  under  the  umbrella  of  either  orga¬ 
nization.  It  offers  little  substantive  description 
of  key  military  relationships  or  multilateral 
planning  processes. 


the  manual  reflects  an  agency  that 
understands  its  critical  yet  insufficient 
ability  to  ensure  success  in  a 
postconflict  environment 


A  useful  starting  point  for  integrating  the 
international  component  of  stability  and  recon¬ 
struction  operations  into  U.S.  philosophy  is 
NATO’s  Comprehensive  Approach.  Analogous 
to  unity  of  effort,  the  Comprehensive  Approach 
is  NATO’s  attempt  at  an  international  doctrine 
for  responding  to  conflict.  Aimed  at  promot¬ 
ing  cooperation  and  coordination  across  the 
international  community,  “it  is  a  way  of  think¬ 
ing  and  a  tool  that  can  be  applied  to  all  phases 
of  conflict,  to  all  the  actors  involved  and  at  all 
operational  levels.”73  While  NATO  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  lacking  the  full  civilian  capacities 
necessary  for  effective  stabilization  operations, 
the  Comprehensive  Approach  recognizes  this 


need,  and  NATO  has  made  steady  progress  in 
its  development,  although  more  is  needed  in 
establishing  the  necessary  partnerships  with  the 
UN,  European  Union,  and  NGOs  in  order  for  it 
to  be  adequately  comprehensive.74 

Perhaps  beyond  the  scope  of  Stability 
Operations,  as  a  U.S.  Amty  document,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  formal  document  by  S/CRS  to 
clarify  the  U.S.  role  within  the  broader  interna¬ 
tional  Comprehensive  Approach  is  necessary.75 
Although  NATO  is  the  organization  expending 
the  greatest  effort  toward  its  development,  funda¬ 
mentally,  the  Comprehensive  Approach  is  a  con¬ 
cept  for  the  international  community — NATO 
plays  one  role  out  of  many  others  within  the 
larger  global  framework.76  With  S/CRS  holding 
sole  custody  of  coordinating  U.S.  stabilization 
efforts,  it  is  the  most  appropriate  organization  to 
draft  such  a  document.  A  clearer  policy  on  the 
U.S.  role  in  multilateral  stabilization  operations 
would  help  to  establish  commonly  understood 
planning  concepts  and  capacities,  serve  the 
U.S.  interagency  in  better  shaping  department- 
level  policies  much  like  Stability  Operations,  and 
strengthen  the  overall  legitimacy  of  current 
and  future  conflict  interventions.  Expanding 
the  unity  of  effort  concept  to  the  international 
level  will  remain  a  long-term  objective  for  gov¬ 
ernments  and  NGOs  alike  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  In  this  light,  the  U.S.  focus  must  remain 
on  resolving  interagency  roles  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  stabilization  operations. 

Conclusion 

To  date,  Stability  Operations  is  the  most 
comprehensive  public  document  that  codi¬ 
fies  collaborative  concepts  into  U.S.  defense 
and  interagency  policy.  This  fact  suggests  that 
through  this  publication  the  Army  may  influ¬ 
ence  and  shape  other  U.S.  Government  insti¬ 
tutions  with  respect  to  security  policy  and  that 
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Provincial  Reconstruction  Team  distributes  humanitarian 
aid  to  villagers  in  Kapisa  Province,  Afghanistan 


the  Army  is  out  in  front  of  its  intergovernmental  partners  in  leading  a  major  philosophical  shift  to 
stabilization  and  postconflict  reconstruction  operations — a  measure  of  influence  in  the  wider  push 
toward  unity  of  effort  that  is  clearly  evident  in  the  2010  National  Security  Strategy.77 

In  any  case,  as  the  security  environment  remains  dominated  by  asymmetric  threats  originating 
in  failed  or  failing  states,  stabilization  operations  will  remain  the  dominant  mode  of  civil-military 
and  interagency  operations  for  the  foreseeable  future.  This  newest  field  manual  represents  a  clear 
sign  of  how  the  Army  has  transformed  its  mindset  toward  current  and  future  military  operations 
by  stressing  concepts  such  as  the  whole-of-govemment  approach,  unity  of  effort,  and  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  between  military  and  civilian  agencies.  In  doing  so,  the  manual  reflects  an  agency 
that  understands  its  critical  yet  insufficient  ability  to  ensure  success  in  a  postconflict  environment. 
In  fact,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  part  of  this  revisioning  of  role  is  based  on  a  core  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  Army  in  relation  to  new  battlefields:  its  own  eclipse.  This  humility  that  Flournoy  and 
Brimley  describe  emerges  from  a  sober  reckoning  with  a  new  “fog  of  war” — the  inescapable  fact  that 
warfare  at  the  operational  level  remains  an  unpredictable  endeavor,  an  “immutably  human  affair,” 
replete  with  human  frailties  and  errors,  especially  given  the  challenging  conflict  environments  of  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan.  But  this  self-critical  stance  that  the  military  mission  is  only  part  of  the  solution,  a 
significant  but  not  exclusive  player  in  new  conflicts  that  cannot  be  ameliorated  without  partners,  also 
emerges  from  a  conceptual  fog  of  war  at  the  policy  level  in  light  of  the  shocks  to  the  international 
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system  over  the  last  decade,  including  9/11,  which  have  resulted  in  efforts  to  rethink  national 
and  international  security.  In  the  midst  of  such  reflective  moments,  an  organization  might  simply 
reproduce  outmoded  doctrine  or  downplay  the  fact  that  many  are  bereft  of  solutions  in  a  changing 
world.  Stability  Operations,  by  contrast,  shows  a  conceptual  agility  in  adapting  its  core  assumptions, 
and  an  ability  to  rethink  the  complex  continuum  of  conflict  itself.  In  this  respect,  Field  Manual 
3-07  represents  a  significant  departure  from  the  Army  field  manual  genre  with  its  acknowledgment 
of  the  degree  to  which  national  and  international  security  efforts  will  no  longer  be  military-defense 
institutional  endeavors  alone.  Such  thinking  will  fundamentally  expand  the  meaning  of  security  to 
include  such  priorities  as  reconstruction,  stability,  and  ultimately  peace. 

While  Stability  Operations  represents  a  significant  development  in  U.S.  security  policy,  two 
issues  remain:  the  appropriate  mix  of  responsibilities  assumed  by  military  and  civilian  agencies  in 
stabilization  and  reconstruction  operations,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  can  partner 
with  allies  to  create  an  international  unity  of  effort.  While  these  matters  must  be  addressed  in  the 
National  Security  Council,  a  more  robust  force  of  civil  servants,  particularly  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer  corps,  would  serve  to  build  greater  capacity  for  the  civilian  assumption  of  responsibility  in 
stability  operations.  PRISM 
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